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EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN PORTUGAL. 


“We arrived in town just in time to accompany the 
rector to the parish-church, to witness the ceremonial of 
a Portuguese wedding. When we entered, the bride- 
elect was on her knees between her two bride-maids; all 
three were dressed in black silk, and wore large cloaks 
with the hoods drawn over their heads, and long black 
veils beneath them. ‘The youngest lady of the party 
sported a pair of white cotton-stockings, and pale blue 
satin shoes, which was the only attempt at finery amongst 
them. The bridegroom wore a cloak of brown cloth, 
with gilt buttons on the shoulders. I never saw amore 
anti-bridal costume. 

‘As we entered the church, each of the gentlemen was 
presented with a long wax candle, ornamented with 
painted flowers and gold leaf, which he held lighted du- 
ring the whole of the ceremony. The matrimonial rites 
were very simple; the contracting parties followed the 
rector to the extreme end of the aisle, close to the door 
of entrance—a short prayer was read—the lady repeated 
a few Latin sentences after the priest—and the gentleman 
followed her example—one hand of each, during this 
portion of the ceremony, being covered up, clasped together 

















in the surplice of the priest; these, at the conclusion of 


what we supposed to be the mutual vow of acceptance, 
he sprinkled with holy water; the ladies then knelt down 
at the church door, while the bridegroom and his friends 
followed the rector to the altar, where they remained 
for about two minutes, when the bridegroom very delib- 
erately walked out of the church followed by his two 


companions, scattering sweetmeats as they went, toa 


crowd of dirty children, who thronged the entrance—and 


thus he made his exit in a manner as anti-bridal as his 
costume, leaving the ladies to follow as they might!—and 
these people, we were told, were highly respectable and 


tolerably wealthy. 


“It is not only possible, but extremely probable, that 
this couple had never exchanged a word in their lives; it 
being considered in Portugal as the height of indecorum, 
even for an accepted lover to visit at the house of his 
mistress, save in the lower ranks, where convenience is 


the step-dame of custom. 


“As a proof of this fact, I will adduce the instance of 
a family on which (on our return from Coimbra) we were a? ; att 
ae, at the + of Villa Franca. The ad of the for her!’ That, also, was easily explained; he was set- 
house was a widower, and the father of four daughters; 
the eldest of whom was married to an attorngy, the other 
three being still resident under the paternal “roof. They 
were the least attractive specimens of “le seze” that I 


my ignorance, as I surveyed her careful coiffure, her 
clean dress, and the tale-telling carnation in her bosom. 
“She looked at me fora moment in perfect astonishment; 
and then coolly informed me that in Portugal, holding 


One of its most frequent exhibitions was in the little dra- 
mas, that wound up those stately festivities. The wit 
was constantly sharpened by some contrast of the Italian 





any intercourse with the man whom you were to marry, 
was a thing unheard of—that she had never spoken to 
her intended husband in her life—but—that he every day 
sent a carnation to her; which she wore in her bosom 
each evening at the hour when she expected him to pass 
the house, as a proof that his attentions were agreeable 
to her. And she assured me, that nothing would offend 
her so much, as his allowing the weather, be what it 
might; business, be it ever so important; or any occupa- 
tion, be it as agreeable as heart could wish; to interfere 
with his punctuality in the performance of this duty. 
The first time, she should resent the neglect by omitting 
to wear his carnation on the morrow; and the second 
dereliction from gallantry. would infallibly subject him to 
fina] and irrevocable dismission. 


“At this period of the conversation, the Senhor made 
his appearance—took off his hat as gravely as though he 
had been passing a funeral, and—walked on! The lady, 
on her side, bowed and smiled; and then continued es. 
to enlighten me on the subject of Portuguese courtship. 
She informed me, among other equally interesting partic- 
uiars, that I now knew the reason why she did not 
comb out her hair, and wash her face when she rose in a 
morning—for both which indelicate habits I had frequently 
chidden her—she always put off her ablutions and their 
concomitart ceremonies until five o’clock, in order that 
she might look more beautiful when she met the passing 
glance of her namorado. ‘This was, of course, an unan- 
swerable argument; and having remarked that the lover 
(!) was a little ill-looking fellow, and decidedly many 
years younger than herself, I asked her whether she did 
not feel unhappy at the idea of marrying a man of whom 


ca, and she was very fond of dancing. 


ever remember to have seen, with the same advantages half-crowns, they had joyfully accepted! 


of station and respectability; Daniel Lambert, en jupon, 
would scarcely have exceeded the elder in weight and 
circumference; the second was like a leaf of dried tobac- 
co, as long, as thin, and as uninteresting: and the 
other had a form like a feather pillew, and a face like a 


sheep! 


“All this being extremely satisfactory, I had only one 
more question to ask—‘how had he ventured to propose ||down upon the fragment of a monument, and soliloquized. 


tled in life, and his friends were anxious that he should 
marry—her father having ascertained the fact, and know- 
ing that he had plenty of money, had offered her to his||cannot be helped. A German does not much care; cam- 
family; which offer, as she had a fortune of four thousand || paigning has hardened effeminacy among us. 


and the German, some slight aspersion on Teutonic rude- 
ness, some remark on the history of a people untouched by 
the elegance of southern manners. The sarcasm was 
conveyed with Italian grace, and the offence softened by 
its humor.—It was obvious that the only retaliation must 
be humorous. At length, the Prince, onthe point of ta- 
king leave, invited his entertainers to a farewell supper. 
He drew the conversation to the infinite superiority of 
the Italians, and above all of the Venitians, acknowledg- 
edthe darkness in which Germany had been destined to 
remain so long, and looked forward with infinite sorrow 
to the comparative opinion of posterity, upon a country 
to which so little of its gratitude must be due. “But my 
lords,” said he, rising, ‘‘we are an emulous people, and an 
example like yours, cannot be lost, even upon a German. 
I have been charmed with your dramas, and have con- 
trived a little arrangement to give one of our country, if 
you will condescend to follow me tothe great hall.’ ‘The 
company rose, and followed him through the splendid 
suite of a Venitian villa, to the hall, which was fitted up 
asa German barn. ‘The aspect of the theatre, produced 
first surprise, and next an universal smile. It had no 
resemblance to the gilded and sculptured saloons of their 
own sumptuous little theatres. However, it was only so 
much the more Teutdiiic. The curtain drew up. The 
surprise rose into loud laughter, even among the Veni- 
tians, who have been seldom betrayed into any thing be- 
yond a smile, for generations together. The stage was 
a temporary erection, rude and uneven. The scenes re- 
presented a wretched and irregular street, scarce] lighted 
by a few twinkling lamps, and looking the fit Lean of 
robbery and assassination. On a narrower view, some 
of the noble spectators began to think it had a kind of 





7 - esemblance to an Italian street, and some actually di 
she knew nothing. The reply to this question was as ; rae a rng Aig 
— to a full, as her previous reasoning had been:— covered in it, one of the leading streets oftheir own fa- 
she liked the match extremely, for her intended husband || oro ynder a German roof, the s : : 
’ : treet was, notwithstand- 
was much more wealthy than the person who had married | ing its ill-omened similitude, of course, German. The 
her sister, and she could, consequently, be enabled to dress || street was solitary. At length, a traveler, a German 
better, and to give larger parties; besides single women) with pistols in a belt round his waist, and apparently ex. 
were not allowed to attend the assemblies at Villa F'ran- H wo 


mous city. But the play was on a German story, the 


hausted by his journey, came heavily pacing along. H 
knocked at several of the doors; but yh obtain = ~~ 
mission. He then wrapped himself up in his cloak, sat 


*“‘Well, here have 1 come, and this is my reception. All 
palaces, no inns: all nobles, and not a man to tell me 
where I can lie down in comfort, or in safety. Well, it 


Hu 
and thirst, heat and cold, dangers of war and the a od 


“It is a singular fact, that when, in Portugal, a lady |j#" not very formidable, after what we have had to work 
is reputed to have such, or such a fortune, it is perfectly through from father to son, Loneliness, however, is not 
understood that she has not actually that sum in money; ||*° well, unless a man can labor or read. Read, that’s 
but, previously to the marriage, a friend is appointed by ||™¥*s come out Zimmerman.” He drew a volume from 
each family, and these two individuals value the bride’s|| 8 pocket, moved nearer to a decaying lamp, and soon 


“The centre grace was a bride-elect; and in a fit of 
extreme courtesy, she one day asked me if I should like 
to see her lover. Of course, I expressed a becoming 
anxiety on the subject, and I was desired to hold myself 
in readiness at six o’clock that evening. I confess that 
I was somewhat curious to see the suifor of such a 
inistress; and I accordingly promised to be punctual. Six 


trinkets, clothes, and every article, however trifling, seemed absorbed. He had, till now, been the only object. 
which belongs to her; and the father, when’‘their value is||_2°ther soon shared the eyes of the spectators. A long, 
thus ascertained and decided on, makes up the deficiency ||!igt figure, came with a kind of visionary movement 
of her reputed property in specie!”—Miss Pardoe’s froin behind the monument, surveyed the traveler with 



















keen curiosity, listened with apparent astonishment to his 








words, and in another moment, had fixed itself gazing * 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








over his shoulder on the volume. The eyes of this sin- 
gular being, wandered rapidly over the page; and when 
































o’clock came, and I was astonished, on walking into the 
apartment which was usually occupied by the family, to} 
find the fair one alone; who, having embraced me, led me 
to a chair in the balcony, and established herself as my 
vis-a-vis. She then carefully drew the venitian blind 
over the balcony, leaving us visible only from the two 
extremities of the screen., All this ceremony was per- 
fectly enigmatical to me, and I began to apprehend . atI 
was to have the honor and happiness of being nuinbder 
three (and, consequently, une de trop!) in a thorough love- 
scene; with this before my eyes, I ventured to inquire, 
whether we should not be more conveniently situated in 
the room than the balcony: but the lady looked astonished, 
as she demanded, in her turn, how she should be able to 
see him; and worse still, how he would be able to see her, 
if we were not in the balcony when he passed. ° 





THE PLAY AT VENICE. 


Some years since, a German Prince making a tour of||the book. “What,” said he rising and stretching his 
Europe, stopped-at Venice, for a short period. 

the close of summer, the Adriatic was calm, the nights 
were lovely, the Venitian women, in the full enjoyment||ed the pendant; it struck four. 
of those delicious spirits, that, in their climate, rise and||had watched him narrowly; the repeater was traversed 
fall withthe coming and the departure of this finest sea-|| over with an eager gaze; but when it struck, delight was 
son of the year. Lvery day was given, by the illustri-|| mingled with the wonder that had till then filled its pale 
ous stranger, to researches among the records and anti-||intelligent countenance. ‘Four o’clock!” said the Ger- 
quities of this singular city; and every night to parties|/ man; ‘‘in my country, half the world would be thinking of 
on the Brenta or the sea. As the morning was nigh, it] going to their day’s work by this time. In another hour, 
was the custom to return from the water, to sup at come y 
of the palaces of the nobility. In the commencement of|| nation of sleepers, and make you open your eyes.” ‘He 
aera. all national distinctions were carefully||drew out one of his pistols, and fired it. The attendant 

as his intim 








** “Is he not then coming to visit you!’ I inquired, in 











increased, he was forced || form, still hovering behind him, had looked curiously up- 


to see the lurking vanity of Italiens breaking out.||on the pistol; but on its going off, st»r*-? eck ip terror, 


__||it was turned, they were lifted up to heaven, with the 
strongest expression of wonder. ‘The German was wea- 
ry, his head soon drooped over his study, and he closed 




















It was]|limbs, ‘is there no one stirring in this comfortless place! 
Is it not near day!” He took out his repeater, and touch- 
His mysterious attendant 


it will be sunrise. Well then, I’ll do you a service, you 
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and with a loud cry, that made the traveler tur — Who! 
are you?” was his greeting to this strange intruder. 

«J will not hurt you,” was the answer. 

“Who cares about that!” was the German’s retort, and) 
he pulled out the other pistol. | 

“My friend,” said the figure, ‘even that weapon of| 
thunder and lightning cannot reach me now. But if you) 
would know who I am, let me entreat you to satisfy my | 
curiosity a moment. You seem a man of extraordinary | 
powers.” : y 

“Well then,” said the German, ina gentler tone, “if! 
you come as a friend, I shall be glad to give you informa-| 
tion; it is the custom of our country, to deny nothing to| 
those who will love or learn.” 

The former sighed deeply, and murmured, “And yet, | 
vou are a Teuton; but you were just reading a little case | 
of strange, and yet most interesting figures; was it a man-| 
uscript!”” 

‘*No, it was a printed book.” 

**Printed, what is printing! I never heard but of wri-| 
ting.” 

“It is an art by which one man can give to the world 
in one day, as much as three hundred could give by wri-| 
ting, and ina character of superior clearness, correctness, | 
and beauty; one, by which books are made universal, and 
literature eternal.” 

‘*Admirable, glorious art 
its illustrious inventor!”* 

“A German!” 

‘But another question. I saw you look at a most cu-! 
rious instrument traced with figures, it sparkled with di- 
nmonds; but its greatest wonder was its sound. It) 
gave the hour with miraculous exactness, and the strokes) 
were followed by tones superior to the sweetest-music of| 
my day.” 

“That was a repeater.” 

‘‘How! when I had the luxuries of earth at my com- 
mand, I had nothing to tell the hour better than the clep-| 
sydra and the sun-dial. But this must be incomparable | 
from its suitableness to all hours, from its exactness. It 
must be an admirable guide even to higher knowledge. | 
All depends upon the exactness of time. It may assist} 
navigation, astronomy.—What an invention! whose was, 
it! he must be more than man.” 

**He was a German!” 

“What, still a barbarian? I remember his nation, 1| 
once saw an auxiliary legion of them, marching towards 
Rome. ‘They were a bold and brave blue-cyed troop. 
The whole city poured out to see those Northern warriors; | 
but we looked on them only as gallant savages. 

**] have one more question, the most interesting of all. 


!” said the inquirer; “who was 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


| foreign from the truth, than to paint her with colors flying, | 








she not kept her superiority!’ Show me her noble inven- 
tions.—I must soon sink from the earth—let me learn still 
to love my country.” 

The listener started back; ‘Who, and what are you?” 

“Jama Spirit. I was Cicero. Show me by the love 
of a patriot, what Italy now sends out to enlighten man- 
kind.” 

The German looked embarrassed; but in a moment 
after he heard the sound of a pipe and tabor. He pointed | 
in silence, to the narrow street from which the interrup- | 
tioncame. A ragged figure tottered out, with a barrel | 
organ at his back, a frame of puppets in his hand, a hur- | 
dy-gurdy round his neck, andastring of dancing dogs in| 
his train. Cu1cero uttered but one sigh—*‘Is this Italy?” | 
The German bowed his head. The showman began his | 
cry—‘Raree show, fine raree show against de wall! Fine 
Madame Catarina dance upon de ground. Who come for 
de galantee show!” ‘The organ struck up, the dogs 
danced, and the Italian capered round them. Crcrro| 
raised his broad gaze to Heaven; ‘These the men of my 
country—these the orators, the poets, the patriots of man- 
kind! What scorn and curse of Providence can have fal- 
len upon them!” As he gazed, tears suddenly suffused 
his eyes, the first sunbeam struck across the spot where 
he stood, a purple mist rose around him, and he was gone! 

+ * * 
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The Venitians, with one accord, started from their 
seats, and rushed out of the hall. The Prince and his 
suite had previously arranged every thing for leaving the 
city, and they were beyond the Venitian territory by sun- 
rise. Another night in Venice, andthey would have been 


on their way tothe other world. 


THE OLD JERSEY PRISON SHIP. 


We take the following passage, relating to this subject, 
from the recently published narrative of the Rev. Mr. 
Andros, of Berkly, Mass. 

We were captured, on the 27th of August, by the Sole- 
bay frigate, and safely stowed away in the Old Jersey 
Prison Ship, at New York. ‘This was an old 64 gun ship, 
which through age, had become unfit for further actual 
service, She was stript of every spar, and all her rig- 
ging; and after a battle with the French fleet, and her 
lion figure-head taken away to repair another ship, no 
appearance of ornament was left, and nothing but an old, 
unsightly, rotten hulk. Her dark and filthy external 
appearance perfectly corresponded with the death and 
despair thet reigned within; and nothing could be more 





or any circumstances or appendage to please the eye. 


I saw you raise your hand,with a small truncheon in it;||She was moored about three quarters of a mile to the 


in a moment something rushed out, that seemed a portion 
of the fire of the clouds. Were they thunder and light-| 
ning that I saw! Was that truncheon a talisman, and 
are you a mighty magician? Was that truncheon a| 
sceptrecommanding the elements? Are you a god!” 

The strange inquirer had drawn back gradually, as his! 
feelings rose. Curiosity was now solemn wohder, and he 
stood gazing upward, inan attitude that mingled awe with | 
devotion. ‘The German felt the sensation of a superior! 
presence growing on himself as he looked on the fixed| 
countenance of the mysterious being. It was in that! 
misty blending of light and darkness which the moon! 
leaves as it sinks before morn. ‘There was a single hue 
of pale grey in the east that touched its visage with a chill} 
light, the moon resting broadly on the horizon was setting, 
behind; the figure seemed as if it were standing in the orb. | 
Its arms were lifted towards Heaven, and the light came | 
through its drapery with the mild splendor of a vision.| 
But the German, habituated to the vicissitudes of ‘perils 
by flood and field,’ 
ceeded calmly to explain the source of his miracle. 


alluded to the history of gunpowder. 


for either good or ill,’”’ said the form. How it must ins! 
fluence the fate of nations! By whom was this won-! 
drous secret revealed to the treaders upon the earth!"’| 

“A German!” | 

The form seemed suddenly to euilarge; its feebleness 
of voice was gone, its attitude was irresistibly noble. Be-| 
fore it had uttered a word, it looked as if made to per-| 
suade and command. Its outer robe had been flung away; 
it now stood with an antique dress of brilliant white,| 
gathered in many folds, and edged with a deep border of | 
purple; aslight wreath of laurel, dazzlingly green, was| 
on its brow. It looked like the Genius of Eloquence. 
“Stranger,” it said, pointing to the Appenines, which! 
were then beginning to be marked by the twilight, 
“eighteen hundred years have passed away since I was 
the glory of all beyond those mountains. Eighteen hun- 
dred years have passed into the great flood of eternity, 
since I entered Rome in triumph, and was honored as the 
leading mind of the great intellectual empire of the 
world. But I knew nothing of those things. I was a 
child to you; we were all children to the discoverers of 
those glorious potencies. But has Italy not been still the 
mistress of mind! She was then first of the first: has 


eastward of Brooklyn ferry, near a tide mill on the Lopg | 
Island shore. The nearest distance to land was about | 
twenty rods.x—And doubtless, no other ship in the British 
navy ever proved the means of the destruction of so many 
human beings. It is computed that no less than ELEVEN 
THOUSAND American seamen perished in her.—But after 
it was known that it was next to certain death to confine 
a prisoner there, the inhumanity and wickedness of doing 
it was about the same as if he had been taken into the 
city and deliberately shot on some public square. But as 
if mercy had fled from the earth, here we were doomed to 
dwell. And never while I was on board, did any How- 
ard or angel of pity appear to inquire into, or alleviate 
our woes. Once or twice, by the order of a stranger on 
the quarter deck, a bag of apples was hurled promiscu- 
ously into the midst of hundreds of prisoners, crowded 
together as thick as they could stand; life and limbs were 
endangered by the scramble. This, instead of compas- 





shook off his brief alarm, and pro-||mence, I fled to the most distant part of the ship. 
Iie || commencement of the first evening, we were driven down 
gave a slight detail of the machinery of the pistol, and||to darkness between decks, secured by iron gratings, and 
|}armed soldiery. 
**It must be a mighty instrument in the hands of men, || fles all description, presented itself. 


sion was a cruel sport. When I saw it about to com- 
On the 


And now a scene of horror, which baf- 
On every side 
wretched, desponding shapes of men could be seen. 
Around the well room an armed guard were forcing up the 
prisoners to the winches, to clear the ship of water and 
prevent sinking, and little else could be heard but mutual 
execrations, reproaches, and insults. During this opera- 
tion there was a small dim light admitted below, but it 
served to make darkness more visible, and horror more 
terrific. 

When I became an inmate of this abode of suffering, 
despair, and death, there were about four hundred pris- 
oners on board, but in a short time they amounted to 
twelve hundred. And in proportion to our numbers, the 
mortality increased. All the most deadly diseases were 
pressed into the service of the king of terrors, but his 
prime ministers were dysentery, small pox, and yellow 
fever. There were two hospital ships near the Old Jer- 
sey, but these were soon so crowded with the sick, that 
they could receive no more. The consequence was, that 
the diseased and the healthy were mingled together in 
the main ship. Ina short time we had two hundred or 
more sick and dying, lodged in the fore part of the lower 
gun deck, where all the prisoners were confined at night. 
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Utter derangement was a common symptom of yellow fe- 
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ver, and to infvease the horror of the darkness that shruau: 
e4 us (fs we were allowed no light betwixt decks) the 


aul 


ijvoice of warning could be heard, “Take heed to your- 


selves. There is a mad-man stalking through the ship 
with a knife in his hand.”” I sometimes found the man 
a corpse in the morning, by whose side I lay down at 
night. At another time, he would become deranged, and 
attempt in darkness to rise, and stumble over the bodies 
that every where covered the deck. In this case I had 
to hold him in his place by main strength. In spite of my 
efforts, he would sometimes rise, and then I had to close 
in with him, trip up his heels and lay him again upon the 
deck. While so many were sick with raging fever, there 
was a loud ery for water, but none could be had except on 
the upper deck, and but one allowed to ascend at a time. 
The suffering then from the rage of thirst during the 
night was very great. Nor was it at all times safe to go up 
Provoked by the continual cry for leave to ascend, when 
there was already one on deck, the sentry would push them 
back with his bayonet. By one of these thrusts. which 
was more spiteful and violent than common, I had a nar- 
row escape of my life. In the morning the hatchways 
were thrown open and we were allowed to ascend all at 
once, and remain on the upper deck during the day. But 
the first object that met our view in the morning, was a 
most appalling spectacle. A boat loaded with dead bo- 
dies, conveyed them to the Long Island shore, where 
they were slightly covered with sand. I sometimes used 
to stand and count the number of times the shovel was 
filled with sand to cover adead body. And certain I am 
that a few high tides or torrents of rain must have disin- 
terred them. And had they not been removed, I should 
suppose the shore, even now, would be covered with huge 
piles of the bones of American seamen. ‘There were 
probably four hundred on board, who had never had the 
small pox—some, perhaps, might have been saved by in- 
oculation. But humanity was wanting to try even this 
experiment. Let our disease be what it would, we were 
abandoned to our fate. 

Now and then an American physician was brought in 
as a captive, but if he could obtain his parole he left the 
ship, nor could we much blame him for this.—For his 
own death was next to certain, and his success in saving“ 
others by medicine, in our situation, was small. I re- 
member only two American physicians who tarried on 
board a few days.—No English physicians, or any one 
from the city, ever, to my knowledge, came near us. 
There were thirteen of the crew to which I belonged, 
but in a short time, all but three or four were dead. ‘The 
most healthy and vigorous were seized first with the fever 
and died in a few hours. 

For them there seemed to be no mercy. My constitu- 
tion was less muscular and plethoric, and I escaped the 
fever longer than any of the thirteen, except one, and the 
first onset was less violent. ‘There is one palliating cir- 
cumstance as to the inhumanity of the British, which 
ought to be mentioned. The prisoners were furnished 
with buckets and brushes to cleanse the ship, and with 
vinegar to sprinkle her inside. But their indolence and 
their despair were such that they would not use them, or 
but rarely. And indeed, at this time, the encouragement 
to do it was small. For the whole ship, from the keel 
to the taffrail, was equally infected, and contained pesti- 
lence sufficient to desolate a world; disease and death 
were wrought into hertimbers. At the time I left her, 
it is to be presumed, a more filthy, contagious, and dead- 
ly abode for human beings, never ex:sted among chiris- 
tianized people. 





EXTRAORDINARY APPLICATION. 


On Wednesday at the Town-hall of Abergavenny,says 
the Herford Times, a most extraordinary case was 
brought before the Rev.Wm. Powell, Chairman, and a 
bench of Magistrates. 

A tolerably good looking woman, genteelly attired, and 
whose appearance indicated respectability, appeared by 
warrant before the Magistrates to answer the charge of 
a man named Brooks. 

The defendant gave her name Eliza Rogers, and ap- 
peared to be about 58 years of age. Mr. Brooks, who has 
a gentlemanly deportment, charged the said Eliza Rogers 
with marrying and living with another man, at the same 
time knowing him (Brooks,) her first husband, to be in 
existence. Brooks then told the following explanatory 
tale: 

He was a native of London, and belonged to a reg- 
iment of Lancers. About 15 years ago, the regiment was 
in the barracks at Brecon, when he fell in love with the 
prisoner whose maiden name was Williams. She was 
then not quite 15 years of age. He wooed and won 
her, and she consented to become his wife. The propos- 
ed match reached the ears of his officer, who issued to 
complainant his strict comands against it; but if ‘“‘stony 
limits can’t hold love out,’ neither can the commands of 
an officer enforce obedience from the disciplined soldier, 
when love, “with its silken bands,” leads its votary to 
another shrine.—Brooks, like many a great man before 
him, found that to be ‘wise and love, exceeds man’s 
might.” In short, he married the defendant, and al- 
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ugh immediately afterwards placed in confinement, 
hie Slseary saeale were cheered with the blissful 
thought that Eliza was near and loved him. He looked 
forward to a speedy release from his prison house, and 
hoped, when the anger of his officer had passed away, he 
should be returned to the society of his wife. But, alas! 
day rolled on after day, and yet poor Brooks continued a 
prisoner. He now became very desponding, and feared 
he was destined to be separated from his Eliza; he felt 
with Racine’s Britannicus, that “toujours quelque crainte 
accompagne L’amour;” the soldier’s sad forebodings were 
realized, Orders arrived for the instant removal of the 
regiment to the East Indies! and the young husband was 
hurried away, being scarcely permitted to take a parting 
kiss from his blooming and beautiful bride. He embarked 
at Bristol; Eliza, with a heavy heart, attended him to the 
vessel, but she was forbiden to accompany him. The 
separation was affecting, and Gay’s feeling description 
in his sweet ballad, found a living illustration in the 
young soldier and his bride:— 








The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 
The sails their swelling bosom spread, 
No longer must she stay aboard, 
They kissed, she sigh’d, he hung his head, 
Her less’ning boat unwilling rows to land. 
“Adieu!” she cries, “Adieu!” and waves her lily hand. 


Years passed away; and though Brooks was many thou- 
sand miles from his wife, yet he believed their hearts 
were linked in an indissoluble bond of oneness; he corres- 
ponded and frequently remited large sums of money to 
his wife in England, who duly acknowledged them as 
tokens of his undying love. At length, after an absence 
of 15 vears, Brooks having been awarded a pension of 5s. 
a day, received his discharge, and returned to his native 
lund. 

On his arrival he flew on the wings of love to seek| 
his Eliza; but “O, woman, thy name is not fidelity!” 
The soldier found her—but, alas! although he had been a 
faithful Ulysses, Eliza Williams had not proved a con- 
stant Penelope. He found her, it is truae—but not his 
fond expecting wife, but the matronly helpmate of a Mr. 
Eneas Rogers, who lived in Wales, and whom she had 
blessed with three children. Brooks was astounded— 
what! his Eliza the wife of another man and the mother 
of three children? Still with such damning proofs of her 
inconstancy, yet he loved her. He remonstrated, but in 
vain. He threatened, still in vain; and he now appeared 
before the Rev. Vicar of Abergavenny and his brother 
Magistrates, and in the name of the laws of England, 
claimed Eliza as his lawful wife. 

The Magistrates, who listened with great attention to 
the romantic tale of the soldier, called upon Eliza Brooks 
to answer the charge which had been brought against 
her. 

The lady pouted, was sulky, then hung her nether lip, 
and positively refused to answer the name of Brooks. 

The soldier was now asked if he would release her 
from the bonds of holy matrimony! ‘Not for worlds!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Nothing shall separate us, for I love 
her dearly.” 

Mr. Eneas Rogers was in attendance; both he and 
Brooks were asked if either would prefer a charge of 
bigamy against her, but both declined, for Eliza had 
evidently built a citadel in the hearts of Brooks and Eneas 














Rogers. 

The Magistrates then decided that she must live with 
Brooks, and if any persons attempted to molest or sepa- 
rate them, they enjoined him to have them taken into 
custody. To this arrangement the lady appeared willing 
to accede. The eyes of Brooks brightened, and the brow 
of Rogers wore a gloomy anger. 

At length the stream of first love seemed to gush from 
Eliza’s heart; her eyes glistened and her hand trembled, 
@ moment’s struggle. and she gave that hand to the sol- 
dier. Brooks pressed it in his most affectionately; and, 
as he led her off, he appeared more proud of his triumph 
than if his brow had been just encircled with a wreath of 


\}expression, he was styled “The Lady,” an appellation 
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his countenance (he says) was so far from being bloodless, 
that when turned of forty, he was generally allowed to 
have the appearance of being ten years younger; even his 
eves (he adds) though utterly deprived of sight, did not 
betray their imperfection; but on the contrary, appeared 
as speckless and as lucid as if his powers of vision had 
been peculiarly acute—‘In this article alone,’’ says Mil- 
ton, ‘“‘and much against my will, I am an hopocrite.” 
Such is the interesting portrait, which this great writer 
has left us of himself. Those who had the happiness of 
knowing him personally, speak in the highest terms even 
of his personal endowments; and seem to have regarded 
him as a model of manly grace and dignity, in his figure 
and deportment. 

‘‘His harmonical and ingenious soul,’’ says Aubrey, 
‘dwelt in a beautiful and well proportioned body.” 

«In toto nusquam corpore menda fuit.” 

His hair was a light brown, his eyes dark grey, and his 
complexion so fair, that at college, according to his own 








which he could not relish; but he consoled himself under 

absurd raillery on the delicacy of his person, by recollect- 

ing that similar raillery had been lavished on those manly 

and eminent characters of the ancient world, Demosthe- 

nes and Hortensius. His general appearance approached 

not in any degree to effeminacy. ‘His deportment,” 

says Anthony Wood, “was affable, and his gait erect and 

manly, bespeaking courage and undauntedness.” Rich- 

ardson, who labored with affectionate enthusiasm to ac- 

quire and communicate all possible information concern- 

ing the person and manners of Milton, has left the two 

following sketches of his figure at an advanced period of 
life. 

“An ancient clergyman of Dorsetshire (Dr. Wright) 

found John Milton in a small chamber hung with rusty 

green, sitting in an elbow chair, and dressed neatly in 

black, pale but not cadaverous, his hands and fingers gou- 

ty and with chalk stones.” 

‘He used also to sit, in a greasy coarse cloth coat, at 

the door of his house near Bunhill-fields, in warm sunny 

weather, to enjoy the fresh air, and so, as well as in his 
room, received the visits of the people of distinguished 
parts, as well as quality.” It is probable, that Milton, in 
his youth, was, in some measure, indebted to the engag- 
ing graces of his person for that early introduction into 
the politest society, both in Engiand and abroad, which 
improved the natural sweetness of his character (so visi- 
ble in all his genuine portraits) and led him to unite with 
profound erudition, and with the sublimest talents, an en- 
dearing and cheerful delicacy of manners, very rarely at- 
tained by men whose application to study is continual and 
intense. * * ° 

His studious habits are thus described by his acquaint- 
ance Aubrey and others, who collected their account from 
his widow:—He rose at four in the summer, at five in the 
winter, and regularly began the day by hearing a chapter 
in the Hebrew Bible; it was read to him by a man, who, 
after this duty, left him to meditation of some hours, and, 
returning at seven, either read or wrote for him till twelve; 
he then allowed himself an hour for exercise, which was 
usually walking, and when he grew blind, the occasional 
resource of a swing: after an early and temperate dinner, 
he commonly allotted some time to music, his favorite 
amusement; and his own musicial talents happily furnish- 
ed him with a pleasing relaxation from his severe pur- 
suits; he was able to vary his instrument, as he played 
both on the bass viol and the organ, with the advantage 
of an agreeable voice, which his father had probably 
taught him to cultivate in his youth. This regular cus- 
tom of the great poet, to indulge himself in musical re- 
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these, as beyond comparison the most grave as well as 
most hapay, we must place the Chinese. According to 
them, music~ is the first among the sciences, and is the 
moving spring of all good morals. With thigtidea, we 
cannot but be surprised that Chinese music has even to 
the present day, received so little attention; and that the 
composers and performers of that nation are now so im- 
perfectly known to us. It is true, that in order to judge 
correctly of the progress and merit of their music, it 
would be necessary for us to identify it with their senti- 
ments, their tastes and their moral habits; a thing which 
cannot be done; for their jealousy of strangers will allow 
no Kuropean the means for such an investigation. 

This art, so much esteemed by the Chinese, has receiv- 
ed improvements among them, from century to century. 
This we have no reason to doubt; and we should indeed 
be induced to believe it on account of the excellent max- 
im which we have cited above, if no other reason existed; 
for this strongly indicates the reality of that profound 
knowledge of the art, which this people are reputed to 
have acquired. 

The Jews also, it is said, attached much importance 

and value to music. This sublime art, said they, pre- 

pares the soul to receive impressions of piety and virtue. 

Before revealing the will of the Lord, which had been con- 

fided to him, the prophet Elisha required that a musical 

performer should, by his sweet harmony, prepare the minds 

of the people to receive the inspiration. Many well 

known prodigies have been attributed to music, in the 

narratives of christian, as well as of fabulous antiquity. 

Jericho saw her walls prostrated at the sound of the trum- 

pet; and on the other hand, those of Thebes were raised 

by the harmony of Amphion, with so much regularity end 

magnificence, that we can safely assert, that since that 

period, the works of the musicians have not in all coun- 

tries equalled those of the architects.x—By the tones 

which David drew from his harp, he por at his will, 

the fury and the sufferings of King Saul; and when the 

Greek 'Tyrtan sounded his martial lyre, a violent rage for 

battle seized the hearts of the Athenians. We can easily 

conceive the truth of this last assertion; for modern music 
has still power to raise the courage, and cause it to face 
the perils of death. It has yet power also to soothe the 
passions; and perhaps may carry this influence too far; 
for in quieting our feelings, and restoring us to perfect 
tranquillity, it sometimes lulls us to sleep; which is evi- 
dently rather exceeding its object. 

Nor have there been wanting, in modern times, those 

who have ascribed to music as high a degree of import- 
ance as it attained among the ancients. Not to speak 
particularly of France, let us listen to the words of one of 
her most noble, her most eloquent writers, while descant- 
ing upon the value of the art in question. “Singing,” 
says M. de Chateaubriand, ‘is the offspring of prayer; 
and prayer is the handmaid of religion.” 

To these words.of a man of great genius, let-us add 
those of one who saw equally well all the things of this 
world;—Shakspeare, whose mind was eminently profound 
and elevated, whatever might be the subject to which it 
was directed: 


«The man that hath no music in his soul, 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his atfections dark as Erebus: 

Let nosuch man be trusted-——” 


There are other authorities so ungenerous as to express 
little or no charity for minds which are insensible to the 
effects of music. It is indeed not only a graceful and 
fascinating art, but it is sometimes an efficacious incen- 








laxation after food, has been recently praised as favorable 
to mental exertion, in producing all the good effects of 
sleep, with none of its disadvantages, by an illustrious 
scholar, who, like Milton, united the passion and the ta- 
lent of poetry, to habits of intense and diversified appli- 
cation. Sir William Jones, in the third volume of Asia- 
tic Researches, has recommended, from his own experi- 











military glory; while poor Eneas Rogers’s troubled soul 
gave a deep sigh. He turned upon his heel, and, with a 
heavy heart and mournful face, left the room, to wend his 
way tothe solitude of the Welch mountains. 





THE PERSON AND HABITS OF MILTON. 


to bed.— Hayley’s Biography. 


ence, this practice of Milton, who from music returned to 
study; at eight he took a light supper, and at nine retired 


MUSIC. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose passionate taste for 





So infatuated with rancor were the enemies of this il- 
lustrious man, that they delineated his form, as they repre- 


sented his character, with the utmost extravagance of ma-| 


levolent falsehood; he was not only compared to that 
monster of deformity, the eyeless Polypheme, but des- 
cribed as a diminutive, bloodless, and shrivelled creature. 
Expressions of this kind, in which absurdity and malice 
arg equally apparent, induced him to expose the contemp- 


tible virulence of his revilers, by a brief description of 


his own figure. He represents himself as a man of mo- 


derate stature, but not particularly slender, and so far en- 
dued with strength and spirit, that as he always wore a 
sword, he wanted not, in his healthy season of life, either 
skill or courage to use it; having practised fencing with 
great assiduity, he considered himself as a match for any 


this art is so well known, could never speak of itwithout 
enthusiasm. The musician, he says, can at his will, 
create a tempest, or restore tranquillity to the most 
troubled waves. He makes the winding brook glide gent- 
ly on in its course; or precipitates the lofty mountain tor- 
rent, with its terrific roar. Sometimes he surrounds with 
an air pure and serene, and sometimes he startles us with 
the noise of the thunderbolt, and exhibits the fearful 
wrestling of the elements. Again the strain comes to us, 
like a gentle breeze of Spring, escaped from the orchestra 
as from a sweetly scented grove; and, as it were, diffuses 
itself into the inmost recesses of our souls. These illu- 
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sions no other act can produce with a power equal / that 
of music. 


The opinion here expressed by Rousseau, has been that 





antagonist, howeveresuperior to him in muscular force; 





tive to virtue, and in some degree even to gocial order and 
public tranquillity; and would therefore almost seem liter- 
ally to justit'y the sentiment of the immortal Shakspeare, 
—Providence Literary Journal. 
* 
Sunpay rn Paris.—To whatever cause it is owing, 
nothing can be more certain, than that infidelity again 
reigns lord of the ascendant in Paris. It is impossible to ¢ 
be a week in the metropolis without being sensible of this. 
It is computed that from 60,000 to 80,000 individuals, 
chiefly women, or persons of the poorest classes, believe 
in the Christian religion. The remainder, amounting to 
about 800,000, make no pretensions to such a faith. It 
is impossible by any external appearances, to distinguish 
Sunday from Saturday, excepting that every species of 
amusement and dissipation goes on with more spirit on 
that day than any other. We are no advocates for the 
over rigid or judicial observance of the day of rest. Per- 
haps some Protestant nations have gone too far in con- 
verting the Christian Sunday into the Jewish Sabbath, 
and preventing on it, those innocent recreations which 
might divert the giddy multitude from hidden debauchery. 
But without standing up for any rigid or puritanical ideas, 
it may safely be affirmed that the fotal neglect of Sunday 
by nine-tenths of the people, indicates a fixed disregard 
of religion in any state professing a belief in Christianity. 
In Paris the shops are all open, the carts all going, the 
workmen all employed on the early part of Sunday; and 
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of the most ancient inhabitants of the earth. Among 

















although a part of them are closed after two o’clock in the 
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it is not with the slightest intention of 
=. =the even the smallest religious duty, that 
this is done. It is ‘pous s’amuser,’ to forget the fr.cigues 
of the in the excitement with which it terminates, 
that the Ghange takes place. At two o clock all who can 
disengage themselves from their daily toil, rush away in 
crowds to drink of the intoxicating cup of pleasure. hen 
the omnibusses roll with ceaseless din in every direction, 
out of the crowded capital, carrying the delighted citi- 
zens to St. Clouds, St. Germains, or to Versailles; when 
the Boulevards teem with volatile and happy crowds, de- 
lighted with the enjoyment of seeing and being seen, 
then the gardens of the Tuilleries and the Luxemburg, 
the Jardin des Plantes and the Champe Flysees, are 


enlivened by the young, the gay, and the handsome of 


both sexes, both rich and poor; then the splendid drive 
to the triumphal arch of Neuville, which is filled with the 
comparatively few equipages which the two revolutions 
have left to the impoverished hotels of the capital. 
While the scenes of gaiety and amusement, are going on, 
the priests in each of the principal churches are devoutly 
performing mass, before a few hundred old women, tot- 
tering ecclesiastics, or young children; and ten or fifteen 
protestant churches are assembling so many thousands 
tothe duties of the reformed faith. Such is a Parisian 
Sunday; and such the respect fora divine ordinance, 
which remains in what they ambitiously term the metrop- 
olis of European civilization.—As evening draws on, the 
total disregard of religious observances, is if possible, 
still more conspicuous. Never is the Opera filled with 
such enthusiastic crowds as on Sunday evening; never are 
the theatres of the Port St. Martin, the Boulevards, the 
Opera Comique, the Vaudeville, and the Varieta, so full 
ason that occasion; never are the balls beyond the bar- 
riers so crowded; never is the Trivoli so enlivening, or 
the open air concerts in the Champe Elysees thronged by 
so many thousands. On Sunday evening in Paris there 
seems to be but one wish, one feeling, one desire,—and 
that is, to amuse themselves; and by incessantly laboring 
at that one object, they certainly succeed in it to an ex- 
tent that could hardly be credited in colder and more 
austere latitudes. —Blackwood’s Magazine. 


TurRnISH DECLARATION OF WAR.—The following is 
said to be a copy of the Declaration of War issued by Ma- 
homet IV., against Leopold, Emperor of Germany, in 
1663. 

“By the grace of God, the great God in Heaven, We 
Molo Mahomet god of the earth, renowned and powerful 
Emperor of Babylon and Judea, from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun, king of all earthly kings, mighty ruler of 
Arabia and Mauritania, born triumphant sovereign of 
Jerusalem, possessor of the tomb of Christ the crucified, 
declare to thee, Emperor of Germany, to thee, king of 
Poland, and to all the chiefs of thy land, as well as to the 
Pope of Rome, his cardinals and bishops, that We are re- 
solved to attack thee with 13 kings, 2,300,000 men on 
horseback and on foot, with Turkish courage unknown to 
thee and thine. We will visit thee in Vienna thy capital, 
and pursue thee and the King of Poland and all thy al- 
lies, sword in hand, burning, plundering, murdering and 
destroying thy country and subjects. As for thee, thou 
shalt suffer the most horrible death that can be imagined. 
As thy government is weak and cruel even among Chris- 
tians, we will wrest from thee, with fire and sword, thy Em- 
pire and Kingdom, and likewise overthrow and annihilate 
the See of Rome and its triple crown. 

“This, Emperor of Germany and King of Poland, is 
our declaration to thee and to all thy dependants; and We 
moreover inform thee, that these words will speedily be 
followed by deeds, for which thou hast to hold thyself’ in 
readiness. 

“Given in our powerful city Stamboul; containing 1659 
streets, 90 hospitals, 1000 public baths, 997 fountains, 120 
markets, 115 stables for mules, 450 inns for foreigners, 
1652 great and sinall schools, 4122 mosques and churches. 
This great and powerful city is four German miles in cir- 
cumference, and on its walls are 260 strong towers. Our 
ancestors wrested it from the hands of the Christians, 
whose wives and children we murdered before their eyes. 
Thus will We treat thee and all Christians, to prove our 
hatred and disdain. 

“Given in the 25th year of Our age and the 7th of 
Our potent reign. (Signed,) **Moto Manomet.” 


Lrrerary Fertitity.—In Weber’s Northern Antiqui- 
ties, we find the following instance of literary application, 
which, taking all circumstances into consideration, is 
perhaps without parallel. 

Lans Sacks was born in Nuremburg, in the year 1494: 
he was taught the trade uf a shoemaker, and acquired a 
bare rudimental education, reading and writing; but being 
instructed by the master-singers of those days, in the 
praiseworthy art of poetry, he, at fourteen, began the 
practice, and continued to make verses and shoes, and 
plays and pumps, boots and books, until the seventy- 
seventh year of his age: at this time, he took an invento- 
ry of his poetical stock in trade, and found, according to 





his own narrative, that His works filled thirty folio vol- 
umes! all written with his own hand; and consisted of 
four thousand two hundred mastership songs, two hun- 
dred and eight comedies, tragedies, and farces (some of 
which, extended to seven acts;) one thousand seven hun- 
dred fables, tales and miscellaneous poems: making a sum 
total of six thousand and forty-eight pieces, great and 
small: out of these, we are informed, he culled as many 
as filled three massy folios, which were published in the 
years 1558-61: and another edition being called for, he 
increased this to six volumes folio, by an abridgment from 
his other works. 

None but Lope de Vega exceeded him in the quantity 
of his rhythmical productions. 

A TALE oF MysTery.—lIn the year 1734 (says a corres- 
pondent of the Lincolnshire Eng. Chronicle) the follow- 
ing circumstance took place in a village of Lincolnshire. 
It was the wedding-day of Mr. and Mrs. Griffin—I mean 
the actual, not the anniversary, wedding-day—and the 
jocund bridegroom, bride, and their guests were assembled 
about noon in the drawing-room, when a servant entered, 
and said a gentleman had called and wished to speak with 
Mr. Griffin; that he was waiting below stairs and would 
not come up, because he came upon very particular busi- 
ness. Mr. Griffin desired his company to excuse him for 
a very few minutes, and he quitted the room. One hour 
elapsed, no bridegroom; two hours, he did not appear; 
three, four, he had not returned. The bride’s mind mis- 
gave her, and the hymeneal guests were alarmed. The 
servants, one and all, declared that they had seen their 
master and the gentleman walk into the garden, whence 
they had not returned. A high brick wall, in which there 
was no outlet, and over which no person could climb ex- 
cept by a ladder, enclosed the garden, which, when search- 
ed, was found empty; whilst at the same time Mr. Griffin 
and his friend, ‘the gentleman,” could not have walked 
out at the hall-door without being, from its situation, seen 
and heard by the servants inthe kitchen. Time fled, and 
Mr. Griffin did not return. No; and although his lady liv- 
ed to be nearly 90 years of age, she never gained tidings 
of the spouse thus so mysteriously spirited away!” This 
would make a German novelist’s mouth water. 








Trutu 1s Power.—-Some men say that ‘wealth is pow- 
er,” and some say that “talent is power,” and some 
that ‘“*knowledge is power,” but their is an apothegm that 
I would place high above them all, when I would assert 
that “truth is power.’”? Wealth cannot purchase, talent 
cannot refute; knowledge cannot overreach; authority 
cannot silence her; they all like Felix tremble at her 
presence. Fling her into the most tremendous billows 
of popular commotion; cast her into the seven fold heated 
furnace of Tyragt’s wrath; she mounts aloft as the ark 
upon the summit 6f the deluge; she walks with the sun 
of God, untouched by the conflagration. She is the min- 
istering spirit who sheds on man that bright and inde- 
structible principle of life, light and glory, which is given 
by his Mighty Author to animate, illuminate, and inspire 
the immortal soul, and which like himself, ‘‘is the same 
yesterday and forever.”” When the mould has long been 
heaped on all the pride of wealth and talent, and know- 
ledge and authority; when earth, and heaven itself shall 
have passed away, truth shall rise, like the angel of Ma- 
nuah’s sacrifice, upon the flame of nature’s funeral pyre, 
and ascend to her source, her heaven, and her home—the 
bosom of the holy and eternal God. 


Mr. Curran.—What moments of social happiness are 
connected with my recollections of this extraordinary 
man. What an unbending of high intellectual power to 
the level of childish comprehension. Nothing was foo 
little, or too great, for the occupation of that vast mind. 
The affairs of the nation, the prattle of woman, or the 
dressing of a puppet-show, seemed equally to engage his 
attention, and to call for sallies of wit and good humor, 
that made him the idol of every society. 

Some twenty-five years ago, Dublin possessed a circle, 
unequalled, excepting by that over which Mademoiselle 
L’Espinasse presided in Paris.x—In Dublin, Mrs.Le Fann, 
the sister of Richard Brinsly Sheridan, was the presiding 
priestess of the literary circle; she possessed in an uncom- 
mon degree the talent of conversation, and of drawing 
forth the powers of others. Her house was the rendez- 
vous of every thing delightful: her Sunday evening par- 
ties produced an assembling of the most brilliant talents. 
Curran, Grattan, Moore, and a long etcetera of clever 
people, just gave one a sufficient idea of what society 
ought to be, to spoil all one’s future comfort. 

Miss Owenson, now Lady Morgan, used to tax the pa- 
tience of Mr. Curran with long arguments on materialism; 
to which he appeared to pay the most devoted attention, 
and when afterwards questioned as to the impression 
made on him by her wild reasoning, would declare that 
he had not heard a word that passed. 

Curgan’s private misfortune weighed heavily at his 
heart, and though for some years he struggled against the 
woes he could not avert, he ultimately fell a victim to his 











Curran’s most devoted attachment was lavished on his 
eldest daughter, whose death closed forever his career 
of happiness. Of his second daughter, the chosen love 
of Emmet’s he seemed to think but little. After the fa- 
tal tragedy of Emmet’s he execution, never saw her 
and her early death ended the possibility of that reconcilia- 
tion so ardently hoped for by their mutual friends. 

Curran’s appearance was a personification of ugliness; 
and of this he made jest. In conversation he was almost 
too powerful. His wit was so vivid, so unceasing, that 
he almost fatigued the imagination by the succession of 
images he continually presented to the mind of his hearer, 

Of Bonaparte he spoke in the highest terme; and in al- 
lusion to his method of riding he used a term so full of 
meaning, that it appears as though no brain but his, could 
have conceived the idea thus conveyed. He was ques 
tioned by a friend, as to Bonaparte’s appearance on horse- 
back, and his reply wasthus singularly worded—“He 
has emphasis in his heels.” 





ATTITUDES DURING SLEEP.—It is amusing to think of 
the more fantastic attitudes that so often take place in bed. 
If we could add anything to the numberless things that 
have been said about sleep by the poets, it would be upon 
this point. Sleep never shows himself a greater leveller.” 
A man in his waking moments may look as proud and self- 
possessed as he pleases. He may walk proudly, he may 
sit proudly, he may eat his dinner proudly: he may shave 
himself with an air of infinite superiority—in a word, he 
may show himself grand and absurd upon the most tri- 
fling occasions. But sleep plays the petrifying magician. 
He arrests the proudest lord as well as the humblest clown 
in the most ridiculous postures: .so that if you could draw 
a grandee from his bed without waking him, no limb-twist- 
ing fool in a pantomine should create wilder laughter — 
The toy with a string between its legs is hardly a posture- 
master more extravagant. Imagine a despot lifted up to 
the gaze of his valets, with his eyes shut, his mouth open, 
his left hand under his right ear, his other twisted and 
hanging helplessly before him like an idiot’s, one knee 
lifted up, and the other leg stretched out, or both knees 
huddled up together—what a scarecrow to lodge majestic 
power in! 





SMALL CAUSE AND GREAT EFFECT.—When Louis VII. 
to obey the injunctions of his bishop, cropped his hair and 
shaved his beard, Eleanor, his consort, found him with this 
unusual appearance, very ridiculous, and soon very con- 
temptible- She revenged herself, as she thought proper, and 
the poor shaved king obtained adivorce. She then married 
the count of Anjou, afterwards Henry II. of England. 
She had for her marriage dower the rich provinces of 
Paitou and Guiemne; and this was the origin of those wars 
which for “three hundred years ravaged France, and cost 
the French millions of men. All which, probably had 
never occurred, had Louis VII. not been so rash as to crop 
his head, and shave his beard, by which he became so dis- 
gusting in the eyes of Queen Eleanor. 





Jack aT TRaratcar.—A veteran at the battle of 
Trafalgar, who was actively employed at one of the guns 
on the quarter deck of the Britannia, had his leg shot off 
below the knee, and observed to an officer, who was order- 
ing him to be conveyed to the cook-pit, ‘“That’s but a 
shilling touch; an inch higher and I should have had my 
eighteen-pence for it;” alluding by this fo the scale of 
pensions allowed for wounds, which, of course, increase 
according to their severity. ‘The same hearty fellow, as 
they were lifting him on a brother tar’s shoulders, said 
to one of his friends, ‘Bob, take a look. for my leg, and 
give me the silver buckle out of my shoe; I’ll do as much 
for you, please God, some other time.” 





Go-BETWEENS.—There is perhaps not a more odious 
character in the world, than that of a go-between—by 
which is meant that creature who carries to the ears of 
one neighbor every injurious observation that happens to 
drop from the mouth of another. Such a person is the 
slanderer’s herald, and is altogether more odious than the 
slanderer himself. By his vile officiousness, he makes 
that poison effective, which else were inert; for three- 
fourths of the slanderers in the world would never injure 
their object, except by malice of go-betweens, who, under 
the mask of double friendship, act the part of double trai- 
tors. f+ 





RetiRinG on A PENSIoN.—The Albany Advertiser says 
that on looking over the proceedings of the Lower Canada 
Legislature, it appears that the dignitary who formerly en- 
joyed the monopoly of sweeping all the chimnies in Que- 
bec, has been allowed a pension of $200, granted him 
upon the abolition of the office.—Spirit of the Age. 





Memory.—Mr. Von Nieublin, the celebrated German 
scholar, was once a clerk in the bank of Copenhagen: in 
that capacity he gave proof of the miraculous power of 
his memory, by restoring, from recollection alone, the 
whole contents of a leaf in the bank ledger, which had 











long suppressed feelings. 
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been lost by fraud or accident. 
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MY FIRST HAT. 
BY J. N. M‘JILTON. 


O, I remember well the day, 

’Tis like a dream just past away, 
When my first hat was bought. 

I laid it on the floor, and stood 

With folded arms, in pompous mood, 
Wrapt up in glorious thought. 


As proud as any lord was I, ; 

And thought myself full five fect high, 
Too tall to play with toys. 

Awhile I stood to ape the man, 

Then snatched my hat, and off I ran, 
To show it to the boys. 


And many a hand that hat pass’d through; 

I watch’d them all—saysI «’tis new, 
Take care, dont soil the crown; 

For if you do my pal'll tell, 

And he'll come out and trounce you well, 
Or else I'll knock you down.’ 


A score of hats were soon pull’d off— 

A score of youngsters tried to scoff-— 
Each vow'd his hat was best; 

«And only see,’ said Carter’s Jim, 

«How much mine has a broader brim, 
Worth more than all the rest,’ 


Said I, ‘ mine’s newest, and of course 

For wearing can be none the worse, 
And must be best of all; 

Just see the crown, how high it is, 

None has a higher crown than this; 
Take care! dont let it fall.’ 


«I care not,’ said another voice, 

«For you, nor Jim, nor all the boys, 
Nor do I wish to boast; 

If mine’s not best, I’ll never move, 

And by the hatter I can prove 
That it has cost the most.’ 


«It’s very strange,’ says I, ‘that Jim, 

Should call this lower part the brim; 
The like I never heard. 

{ts rim, my papa told me so, 

And by my spelling book I'll show 
That Jim ’s miscalled the word,’ 


m It's rim! it’s brim!’ the urchin crew, 
All shouted out; each swore he knew, 
And said he learned at school, 
To spell it rim--and spell it brim; 
So right and wrong was Carter’s Jim, 
And each clung to his rule, 


Then rant and tare to fight we went, 
To settle fairly the event, 
_ And spell the word aright. 
Aad many a ragged vest and shirt, 
And many a face all smeared with dirt, 
Resulted from the fight. 


Revenge was pictured in each éye— 

Each one resolved to ‘do or die,’ 
And high his wrath did foam. 

Into the ring I foremost dash’d, 

My hat was all to pieces smash’d, 
And I went crying home. 


Now circumstances since have shown, 

That men are children—older grown, 
And quarrel yet for words; 

They beat and bruise each other sore, 

And wreak their vengeance o'er and o’er, 
For faith they’d all be lords. 


WOMAN'S CONSTANCY. 


How strong is Woman in her love! but, oh! 
How often madly blind, and culpable! 

She kneels in deep idolatry, before 
Unworthiness itself; and twines her atms 
Around a thing whose core is rottenness. 
And she will leave it not—nor friend’s advice-— 
Nor her own consciousness that it will prove 
A blight upon her happiness and hopes— 
Nor the entreaties of the few that love 

Her as their own existence—ean avail: 

She disregards them all, and madly clings 
Unto the object of her heart’s embrace-- 
And, when it falleth of ita rottenness, 


She with it falls! o. 


THE VISION. 


The night was dark-—and wild, and fierce, the loud winds whistled by, 
The lightning’s lived flashes pierced, the black and troubled sky. 


And mid the shock of elements, upon his curtained bed, 

The murderer of [Innocence reposed his guilty head; 

As if the memory of the dead would leave him even there, 

Like to the darkness round him spread, before the lightning’s glare. 


He slept—but visions horrible encompassed him around; 
And on his ear harsh voices fell, with a foreboding sound: 
Before him in the dismal gloom, enveloped in a shroud, 
A dweller of the silent tomb its head in mockery bowed. 


And fall well then that murderer knew, the form that met his gaze: 
*Twas that of one whom he had slain—and well it might amaze. 
Stowly and sadly it drew near,—he started from his sleep; 

And o'er bis heart a sudden fear of death began to creep. 
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One hand it Jaid across his breast—he struggled to get free, 
But, Oh! a power held him down, writhing in agony. 

A ail small voice, too, seemed to say, in token of his doom, 
«I come for thee—away! away! thy bed shall be thy tomb.” 


He started from his restless sleep, and gazed around in fear: 

The thunder rolling loud and deep, struck awful on his ear. 

Just then there came a sudden flash;—-the phantom of the slain 

Spoke true—the bolt the murderer struck: he never rose again. B. 
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EARLY TIMES IN THE WEST. 
CAPT. JAMES LOGAN. 


Such was the name and title of a chief of the Shawanoe 
tribe of Indians, who,—if devotion to the cause of the 
whites during the second war with Great Britain, and 
great bravery and talents, constitute a claim to our re- 
gard,—should not be forgotten by us denizens of the Back- 
woods. Logan was a firm friend of the Americans dur- 
ing the whole of the war inthe West with the British 
and Indians, and was frequently of much service, asa 
guide, scout, &c. His admiration of the commanding 
officer of our forces—General Harrison—was unbounded. 
He could appreciate, better than some since have, the 


iteminent services of that brave and gallant officer. A 


sketch of him may be interesting to your readers. And 
as one of the objects of the Mirror is to preserve anecdotes 
and other matters of interest which are connected with 
the “Early times inthe West,” I shall at some future 
time furnish you with brief sketches of a number of the 
most celebrated Indians who took part with or against 


4\the Americans during the late war with Great Britain. 


Captain James Logan was a nephew of the celebrated 
Te-cum-theh, (or Tecumseh,) bejng the son of a sister of 
that chief. When a young man—in 1786—he was taken 
prisoner by general Logan of Kentucky, whose name he 
assumed, and retained until his death. He had previous- 
ly to this distinguished himself asa warrior, and was 
much respected in his tribe. His wife was somewhat 
civilized and domesticated, having long resided in the 
family of colonel Hardin of Kentucky,—by whom she 
had been taken prisoner in 1789,—and no doubt contribut- 
ed greatly to increase the friendship which Logan had al- 
ways since his residence in his captor’s family, professed 
for the Americans. Logan was almost universally respect- 
ed by the officers of the army, who had great faith in his 
fidelity. Such, indeed, was his devotion to our cause, 

that, the summer preceding his death, he conferred one 
| whole night with his uncle, Te-cum-theh, endeavoring to 

persuade him to join the Americans, or at least to take 
no part with the British against them. Notwithstanding 
these things, however,—and also that he resisted the elo- 
quent persuasions of his wily uncle to join him in his sup- 
port of the British,—he was suspected of treacherous in- 
tentions by some of the officers and many of the privates 
of the army. He could not brook this suspicion, and re- 
solved to wipe it away, by an early act of heroism and 
devotion. And on the 22nd of November, 1812, he left 
the camp, attended by two warriors, on a reconnoitering 
expedition. This resulted in establishing his honor; but 
it also resulted in his death. The particulars of this ex- 
pedition, are thus given in the history of those times. 


———— 





Logan and his two warriors (Bright Horn and Captain 
Johnny,) had “not proceeded above 10 miles when they 
met a reconnoitering party of the enemy, consisting of a 
son of Elliot, the British Indian agent, who was a lieu- 
tenant in the British service, and five Indians. The meet- 
ing of these parties was so sudden, and four of them be- 
ing on horseback, that there was no chance for Logan and 
his warriors to escape. He, therefore, marched boldly up 
to them, and declared that he was on his way to Malden, 
to give information to the British general. Among the 
British Indians was Winemac, a chief who was well ac- 
quainted with Logan and his attachment to General Har- 
rison. After conversing for some time together, they all set 
out on the way to Malden, both parties watchfully regard- 
ing each other. It was Logan’s intention to have gone 
on until night, and then, to effect his escape. But in the 
course of their march, he heard a conversation between 
Winemac aad the officer in the Potawatamie language, 
which it was supposed he did not understand, and in which 
the former advised that the Shawanoese should be killed. 
This determined Logan to seize the first opportunity of 
attacking them, which occurred after they had proceeded 
about eight miles. 

“Having previously directed his two followers to be 
ready and follow his example, he seized the moment when 
the officer had laid his gun upon the saddle before him, 
and was reaching upto pull some winter grapes which 
hung from a small tree; the signal was given; he shot 
Winemac himself, and one of his companions brought 
down the officer. Both parties then treed. Logan’s 
second man kept the enemy at bay, until his friends had 
reloaded. Several shots from the enemy were ineffectual, 
but the second fire from Logan’s party killed a young Ot- 
tawa chief; Logan, however, soon afterwards received a 
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mortal wound—the ball struck him immediately below 
the breast bone, and taking a downward direction, lodged 
in the skin near his back bone: at the same time, Bright 
Horn was also shot through the thigh, and another of the 
enemy was mortally wounded. When Logan wa nd- 
ed, he immediately directed his men to retreat. Precis 
and Bright Horn each seized one of the enemy’s horses, 
and in five hours arrived safe in Winchester’s camp, a 
distance of eighteen or twenty miles. Captain Johnny, 
after taking the scalp off the Ottawa chief, also arrived 
safe in camp the next morning. Simultaneously with the 
retreat of Logan, the remaining two Potawatamies had 
seized the other two horses, and pushed off in the oppo- 
site direction. Logan’s wound proved mortal. He bore 
the extreme agony which he suffered for two days with 
uncommon magnanimity. Speaking of his late action he 
laughed; when being asked the cause, he said he was 
laughing at the contest between captain Johnny and the 
Ottawa chief, for the scalp of the latter. Whilst Logan 
was endeavoring to mount the horse of the deceased offi- 
cer, Johnny attempted to scalp the Ottawa, who being not 
yet dead, made resistance, and seemed unwilling to part 
with his hair. Johnny, however, seated astride upon his 
breast, despatched his antagonist, and effected his pur- 
pose.” —Harrison’s Narrative. 





Logan was buried with all the honors due to his rank; 
and with sorrow as sincerely and generally displayed, 
said Major Hardin in a letter to governer Shelby of Ken- 
tucky, as he had ever witnessed. Shortly before his death, 
he requested that his family might be immediately re- 
moved to Kentucky, and that his children should be edu- 
cated and brought up in the manner of the white people. 

FIRELOCK. 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








LACON JUNIOR: 
OR SHORT CHAPTERS ON MEN, MANNERS, AND LITERATURE. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Before proceeding further in these short chapters, we 
must pay a tribute to the memory of our illustrious pre- 
decessor, the Rev. C. C. Colton, author of Lacon, &c., of 
whom we may justly say, that ‘‘we shall not” soon ‘look 
upon his like again.” It appears that he lately died in 
Paris. We know little of his history except what we 
have gathered from a scrap ér two occasionally in the 
newspapers, and from conversation with those who have 
seen him, particularly Buckingham, the editor.of the 
Boston Courier. Where he was born, brought up, and ed- 
ucated, we know not. The first thing that attracted pub- 
lic attention to his name, was the publication of Lacon, 
than which, perhaps, there never was presented to the 
public eye and mind a more brilliant collection of apo- 
thegmatic gems. Wit, learning, depth, and richness, all 
shine there with mutually reflecting and enhancing lus- 
tre. He next, (we believe,) published “Moscow,” a 
poem, in which, as Buckingham says, he is the only poet 
of modern times who united the poet with the prophet, 
(the double meaning of the Latin vates,) having predicted, 
in the full tide of Napoieon’s career, his downfall and 
death on a barren rock in the middle of the ocean. In 
183— he visited this country, particularly New-York and 
Boston, in which latter place, he was introduced to Buck- 
ingham, then editor of the Galaxy, who atterwards pub- 
lished a particular account of his manners and conversa- 
tion. On the death of Byron, he wrote an ode, which 
beat all the thousand odes which were written on the 
same subject and occasion. It was republished in this 
country, but we regret that we have not been able to ob- 
tain a copy. of it for the present occasion. It is absolute- 
ly Titanic. In the mutilated state in which we are obliged 
to present it to our readers, og from memory,) we 
think they will be reminded of the Egyptian Torso. 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF BYRON. 
BY THE REV. C. C. COLTON, AUTHOR OF Lacon, &c. 


We mourn thy loss:—that mighty mind 
Did whirlwind passions whelm; 
Till reason falter’d, haJf-inclin’d 
To quit the dangerous helm. 
Thou wert an argosy of cost, 
Equipp’d, enrich’d in vain; 
Of gods the work, of man the boast, 
Glory thy port, and doom’d to gain 
That splendid haven, only to be lost. (1) 


What architect of choice design, 
Of Rome or Athens styled, 
E’er rais’d a monument like thine, 
And all from ruins piled: 
A prouder motto marks thy stone, 
Than Archimedes’ tomb, (2) 
He ask’d a fulcrum, thou demandest none, 
But reckless of past, present, and to come, 





Didst on thyself depend to shake the world alone. 
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Thy mind to all extremes and ends, 
And opposites, could turn, (3) 
And like the congelated lens, 
Could sparkle, freeze and burn. 
* x oa 


* - 


Hiatus valde deflendus. 


* * 


. 


Was love thy lay, Cythera reined 
Her car, and owned thy spell; 
Was hate thy theme, the murky fiend 
For hotter earth left hell. 
Within thy mind’s abyss profound, 
As in some limbo vast, 
More shapes and monsters did abound, 
To set the wondering world aghast, 
Than wave-worn Noah fed, or starry ‘Tuscan (4) found. 


Lord of thine own imperial sky, 
In virgin pride of place; 

Thou soared’st where others could not fly, 
And hardly dared to gaze! 

The condor thus his pennoned vane 
O'er Colopaxi spre ads, 

But should he ken the dead, or scent the slain, 


Nor chilling height, nor burning depth he dreads,}} 


From Andes’ crystal crag, to Lima’s sultry plain. (5) 


Like Lucan’s, early was thy tomb, 
And more than Bion’s mourned, 
Vor still such lights themselves consume, 
The brightest briefest burned: (6) 
Back from thy blazing shield recoiled 
Pale Envy’s bolt of lead; (7) 
She, but to swell thy triumphs, toiled, 
And, muttering coward curses, fled— __ [foiled. (*) 
Thee, thine own strength alone, like matchless Milo, 
« * 


* * 


alter hiatus. 


* 


Thy fierce volcanic breast, o’ercast 
With Hecla’s frosty cloak, 

With fire impure all earth could blast, 
And darken heaven with smoke. 

O’er ocean, continent, and isle, 


| 
! ° . e 
jtains good advice, but is not poetry, nor as respectable 
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CorRESPONDENTS.—We shall in our next paper resume 
the publication of the ‘*Reminiscences of a Sea Captain.” 
We are gratified that these sketches have thus far been 
well received. Our readers may rest assured, that 
\fiction forms no part of them. They are the bona fide 
recollections of one who grew gray on the “sa’t sa’t 
water.” 

“The Translator, No. 2,” in our next. A capital arti- 
cie, from the French periodical literature of the day, on 
**Napoleon and Lafayette.” 

The “Impromptu,” is respectfully declined.—It con- 
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| 
verse as the writer might produce. 

If **B.” will practice a little more, before he attempts 
to publish, he may do himself credit. His Vision” is 
|published in to-day’s paper. We cannot promise a like 
‘disposal of anything he may send in future, unless he 
\bestow much more attention upon the selection of words. 
|The omission of the latter half of his first verse, was 
occasioned by its great faultiness in this respect; and we 
lare not sure that he has expressed any meaning at all in 
‘the last line of the second verse. 

“Gertrude Beverly,” a beautiful story, from the ready 
‘pen of our talented correspondent Mrs. Dumont, in our 
‘next. Also, 

‘*May-day Morning,” an original song, with Music by 

E. Thomas, 











Letrers or Junius.—Lord Grenville died recently in 
England, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. ‘he 
‘father of this nobleman was an intimate friend of the 
author of the ‘Letters of Junius;” and the son was gener- 
jally supposed to have been in possession of the secret 
‘of the authorship of those immortal writings. No reve- 
|lation, however, has yet reached the public ear; and it is 
|probable, that if his lordship did possess the secret, (a 
| very doubtful matter,) he has carried it to his grave.—At 











The conflagration ran; 
Thou on thy icy throne the while, 
Did’st the red ruin calmly scan, 
And struck Apollo’s harp with Nero’s ghastly sinile.9 


Cetera desunt. 


1. How well the figure is kept up throughout the whole of this stanza. 
2. The celebrated saying of Archimedes, dos pou sto, ten gen kineso, 


3. Utin eodem homine duplicis ac diversissimi animi conspiceretur ex- 
emplum. 


4. Galileo. 


5. My brother (now in the South Seas,) says he shall never forget the 
effect, which this stanza produced upon him on the plains of Lima. It 
seemed as if the spiritof Byron was hovering over the spot. What gran- 
deur and sustainedness of imagery! 


6. This idea has often been expressed. 


When was it ever better, if so 
well, expressed? 


7. Alluding to a deep-laid, well concerted, and desperate attack, and at- 
tempt, of envious mediocrity, (some years ago in England,) to prove 
Byron a plagiarist—to rob him of his laurels entirely, and make him out 
indebted for all his fame and power to wholesale, but dexterous plagia- 
rism. The result was exactly as mentioned in the text: 


“She but to swell thy triumphs toiled.” 


The fame of the poet rose higher for the trial it underwent, and his 


claims to originality were more completely established. 
8. Alluding to the story of Milo, of whom Byron himself thus speaks 
“He who of old would rend the oak, 
Dreamed not of the rebound, 
Chained by the trunk he vainly broke.”— 
9, This stanza appears to us one of the most magnificent in moder 


poetry. It rises to the “height of its great argument,” 3 
part of Byron's own ode on Napoleon. 








WASP WAISTS. 


Messrs. Epirors—Allow me to direct the attention of 


your female readers to the following paragraph, which 
find in an eastern pap?2r. ze 


A late English paper says the fashion of tight waists 
has for many years been condemned by medical men, and 
for a time been abandoned.—The rage has now become 
greater than ever, and the physicians of the metropolis 
are reaping an ample harvest from the consequences. It 
is said that more deaths have ooccurred among the young 
females during the last four months, than have been known 
for many years, all attributable to the unnatural practice 
of screwing the lungs, the liver, and other parts of the 
viscera, so as to prevent the posibility of digestion. In- 
flammation is the consequence, and death must follow. 





“and isequal to any |} was, ‘*Ought the bride promise to obey her husband on 


different times, since the days of George the third, the 
jauthorship has been proved upon a number of eminent in- 
|dividuals. But in each instance, subsequent investiga- 
|tion and speculation just as conclusively proved the con- 
trary; and sothe matter remains. Admitting lord Gren- 
ville to have known who was the author, it is very doubt- 
ful whether his revelation would have settled the ques- 
tion; for arguments in favor of the claims of any individ- 
ual could hardly be produced, of greater weight than 
many that have been urged in support of the right of a 
number of persons to the honor, and successfully re- 
butted. 
The “Letters of Junius” are great, certainly. They 
may be said to form a magnificent ‘pyramid of intellect;’ 
but this structure is indebted for many of the pilgrim- 
ages which are made to it, to the mystery which envel- 
opes the architect that built it. It would be a pity, rath- 
er than otherwise, were a revelation to be made; for were 
the author known, his work would soon be comparatively 
neglected. 


| 











: Tue Inquisition.—We find the following paragraph in 
one of our eastern exchange papers: 


*«A debating society established at Cincinnati bears the 
1|jtitle of the Inquisition; and the subject of a late debate 


entering into the marriage contract!”—What do these 
fellows mean; do they wish to engender matrimonial dis- 
| obedience! 


I 
We venture to ‘presume,’ that the writer of the above 


is a yankee; at any rate, he ‘guesses’ pretty well. We 
are a great admirer of the symmetry of the female form, 
as it is displayed by the present order of dress; and 
should dislike exceedingly to see a change of costume! 
Being a decided anti-innovator as regards the marriage 
contract, we are happy to be able to assure our eastern 
cotemporary, that when the vote of the intelligent and 
very large audience which attended the debate was taken, 
a handsome majority evinced their satisfaction with the 


's 


Some old bachelor, who likes to see all as 
miserable as himself, no doubt was mover of the question.” 


—X—X—X—_—_—_. 
pride in stating, that immediately around where we sat, 
the female voices were almost unanimous in support of the 
affirmative of the question. We consider this a strong 
argument in favor of the superior judgment and natural 
good sense of our Buckeye ladies. 





Lorenzo Dow.—It has often been a marvel with Us, 
how this eccentric individual managed to traverse land 
after land with such surprising rapidity. The celerity o¢ 
his movements, was most Bonapartean. He has himself 
cleared up the mystery, in a passage in an edition of his 
writings which he published a few months before his death. 
**When on my last tour in Ireland,” he says, “I hired a 
horse and gig for ten weeks, for which I gave twelve 
guineas. In this time, 67 days, went about 1700 miles, 
and held about two hundred meetings. Drive toa town 


—tell the boy to feed the horse and be ready for a start— 


would mount a stone or pile—sing—collect—remark I was 
an American—arrest their prejudice—finish my public 


talk—jump into the gig, which by most would be supposed 
to belong to some gentleman and his servant, in the neigh- 


borhood—with such expedition move off as none could 
follow my windings and turnings; and of course would not 
know whoI was, where I came from, or was gone to. 
Thus ignorantly I escaped those pursuers a number of 
times.” 

He thus relates his departure from Dublin for England, 
after having traversed Ireland, ‘astonishing the natives,’ 
satirizing the aristocracy, and drawing upon himself the 
eyesof government. ‘* Without bidding a friend farewell, 


'f went down to the Pigeon House, found a packet ready 
|to sail, and only hanging by the cast off rope—stepped on 


board—was off immediately—saw a company coming 
down—knew not who they were—supposed they belonged 
to the Navy—but afterwards found they were the public 
officers, in pursuit of me!” 





InstITUTION FoR THE Biixp.—The Albany Journal has 
an intelligent correspondent abroad, who is writing a 
series of Letters from England. The fourth letter is da- 
ted at Liverpool, and contains the subjoined interesting 


account of the Liverpool institution for the education of 
the blind. 


‘*The Institution for the blind affords one of the most 
interesting exhibitions in the world. We presented at 
the door the ticket which a friend had procured for us, 
and the Matron, after a few explanations assigned a little 
blind girl as our guide. I cannot describe the mingled 
emotions of sympathy and pleasure which were felt, as we 
wandered after the steps of this interesting conductor 
through all the passages, and shops and schools, of the 
Institution. The number of pupils, as the objects of this 
charity are called, exceeds 140. They are all employed 
in mechanical occupations, many of which are intricate.— 
In one shop we found the pupils spinning and knitting, 
in another sewing, and others were manufacturing beauti- 
ful little baskets, some making rope and cords, others 
shoes; all were industrious and all silent. It was curious 
to observe the attention manifested by these listeners 
when we entered their respective’ shops. They knew at 
once the sound of the footsteps of strangers, and all were 
hushed as if from a conciousness of their inferiority to 
those who were so fortunate as to be blesssed with sight. 
When we lingered a moment in any of the shops our little 
guide having advanced before us would be seen to listen 
for our voices or our steps and immediately return to us. 
The passages through the building were difficult, but the 
pupils whom we met traversed every avenue, ascending 
and descending the steps with caution, but never losing 
their way or encountering any obstacle. We were shown 
the school room and the different methods adopted to con- 
vey ideas of force and motion and combination. The art 
of teaching the blind as well as that of instructing the 
deaf and dumb, is a science of itself. With admirable 
knowledge of human nature, as well as philanthropy, the 
benevolent founders of this Institute, have bestowed great 
cultivation on the musical talents of the pupils. The 
unfortunate blind in the possession of musical skill, have 
something like an equivalent for the privation of sight.” 
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Traits anD Trapitions or Portvcat. By Miss 
Pardoe. 2 vols. 12mo.—These volumes are lively and en- 
tertaining, and contain much information respecting the 
manners and customs of a people whose peculiarities are 
not generally known. An extract may be found on our 
first page. The work may be obtained at Mr. Flash’s, 











existing form of the contract. And moreover, we take 
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Crry Councit.—-The election on Monday last for mem~ 
bers of the City Council, resulted inthe choice of the fol- 
owing persons: 
Kinet Ward—H. B. Funk, R. Reagan, and G. W. 
Neff. Second Ward—E. Hinman, H. L. Tatem, and 
G. Collins. Third Ward—S. Hazen, I. A. Butterfield, 
and E.S. Haines. Fourth Ward—D. Griffin, A. Valen- 
tine, and Wm. Price. Fifth Ward—E. Hotchkiss, J. 8. 
Ross, and E. Woodruff. 

A large majority of the old councilmen being left out, 
the result of the election is understood as being a triumph 
of those in favor of less rigorous cnactments respecting 
coffee houses and taverns, than comported with the old 
council’s ideas of morals and propriety. 





‘My xrvepom ror a’—Hvspanp!—A Mr. ‘F. E. D.’ who 
wishes to be W. E. D., recently advertised for a wife, in 
the New-York Sun. Five sealed applications for the honor 
of becoming his bride were almost immediately received by 
the editor of that paper. Men must be considerably a- 
bove par in New-York, We know a score of gentlemen 
here, whose heads would be turned by the liberty of 
making a choice from less than half the number. 





Star or Berntenem.—The “Star of Bethlehem, and 
Union Advocate,” is the title of a new paper which has 
reached us from New-York. It is published under the 
supervision of a number of lay members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is edited by A. and R. Hoyt, and de- 
voted principally to the secular interests of the churches, 
and to the system of free seats. ‘The editors make known 
their intention of ‘‘opposing all sentiments that make war 
upon brotherly love and christian fellowship, and of con- 
tending for the reciprocal ‘bond of union’ between the 
ministry and members. And in accordance with the spi- 
rit of their motto, they invite dispassionate discussion, 
and will open their columns to any who can edify their 
readers.’ Price, two dollars per year, payment to be 
made in advance. 





WestTerRN Peopie’s MaGazine.—Such is the name of a 
very neat and interesting semi-monthly publication just 
commenced in this city. As it comes into competition 
with an eastern work of much merit, whose name it has 
assumed, we have only to say, give the preference to 
‘home manufactures,’ when they are of equal, or nearly 
equal value. : 








Tue Western Gem.—This neat and well conducted 
literary miscellany has been discontinued, for want of 
patronage. This does not tell well for the intelligence of 
the community in the vicinity of its publication. It was 
well worthy of their support, and of a generous patronage 
throughout the West.—The times, however, are severe; 
and it may be that such censure is unnmerited. 





Loox ovr!—A new paper has been commenced in New- 
York by Messrs. Greedey & Co. If the whole firm areas 
voracious as that one of them whose name is given to the 
public, we western publishers may as well ‘pack up our 
duds,’ and ‘put off’ for the Oregon; for if we stay here, we 
shall run a great risk of being ‘eaten out of house and 
home,’ 








Notice.—Our subscribers in Muskingum County, can, 
when ready, make payment to the editor of the Zanes- 
ville Gazette, who is our authorized Agent for that 
county. 

a 





Transcript or News.—The Baltimore Gazette of the 
2nd instant, has the following paragraph respecting Mr. 
Blair, reports of whose death by suicide arrived in town 
early in the week: 


‘We are informed that a letter was received in town 
this morning, from Washington, stating that Gen. Biair, 
member of Congress from South Carolina, whose name is 
familiar to the public, committed suicide, yesterday, by 
shooting himself. It is said that he ascended to the main 
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dome of the Capitol and committed the act on the top 
of it. 

It may be remembered that General Blair pleaded as 
an apology for an outrage committed some time ago in 
Washington, that he was subject to a rheumatic affection 
of the head, for which his physician had prescribed large 
doses of opium.” 

Recent arrivals at New-York, have brought foreign 
news of alater date than that given in another part of this 
day’s Mirror, General Lafayette still continued much in- 
disposed. The brig Maria Theresa, arrived at Boston 
from St. Ubes, which place she left on the 20th of Feb- 
raary, brought intelligence that an express had arrived from 
Lisbon, the day before she sailed, with an account of a 
battle between the two contending forces, in which Don 
Miavet was defeated with a great loss. This caused a 
great rejoicing, and a general illumination of the town 
took place the same night. The distance of St. Ubes from 
Lisbon is but a few miles, and it would seem therefore that 
little doubt can exist of the correctness of the account. 

A celebrated writer has recommended that a seal for 
love-letters should be engraven with this device: A boy’s 
head, with wings, representing the wind, blowing on a 
weathercock—its motto, “if thou changest not, I turn 
not.” 

In New-Hampshire, 350 stores and taverns have relin- 
quished the sale ofardent spirits. There are 36,684 members 
of temperance societies; 15,000 added the past year; and 
it is estimated that 5000 drunkards have been reformed by 
the influence of the temperance societies. 

A New York paper states that counterfeit five cent 
pieces are now in circulation. They may be detected by 
counting the stars, having only 12—the genuine ones have 
13 on them. 

A company has been incorporated by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature for the purpose of mining gold and silver. It; 
is stated that an extensive gold vein has been discovered 
in Lancaster county in the same geological range with the 








gold of Virginia, &c. 

At the last commencement of the University of Penn- 
\sylvania, held on the 27th ultimo, the degree of Doc-| 
tor of Medicine was conferred on one hundred and forty-: 
seven students. Four of these, only, were from Mary- 
land. 

At the rate, says the Baltimore Gazette,of a hundred | 
and fifty per annum—or very nearly—from a single med-| 
ical school—the country is in a fair way to be well stock-; 
ed with physicians. The supply of lawyers is in about | 
{the same proportion. 

King William of Holland is bankrupt. He has caused 
a protest to be made against the sale of his wines, not re-| 
\cognising the validity of the sequestration. The sale,} 
however, was proceeded with. 

Joseph Bonaparte has published, in French and Italian, 
an historical epic, in two volumes, entitled ‘*Napoleon,”’| 
being au authentic, though poetical biography of his 
illustrious brother, the style of which is highly spoken of. | 

A novel operation has been performed in Philadelphia, | 
under the direction of Drs. Jackson and Draper, of that 
place, by the internal application of leeches, by means of| 
silver tubes being passed down the throat of a gentleman 
who was afilicted with what is termed ‘‘throat consump- 
tion.”” The result was satisfactory. 

On the 31st January, the River Thames overflowed its 
banks, by which the cellars in the neighborhood were filled, 





and immense quantity of perishable articles were des- 
troyed. The granary keepers on the banks were great 
sufferers. 


The wind at Portsmouth shifted on the 29th of Jan. and 
nearly 3000 vessels left the roads for sea. The London 
Mercantile Journal of the 28th of Jan. says, ‘Saturday 
|was the 104th day, in which we have not been without 
= for 24 hours together, in London; a circumstance 
which has not occurred for 100 years.” 

A great famine was raging at Madras at the last dates, 
andthe wretched inhabitants were flying in all directions. 

A curious pamphlet has recently been published in Paris 
upon the discovery made in Egypt of the sarcophagus of} 
one of the sons of David; containing an explanation of the 








A person employed by William Pomroy, Esq. of North- 
field, Mass, to transplant a tree, discovered under the root, 
about three feet from the surface, a nest of one hundred 
and five snakes, black, green and striped, in a ha pid 
state. They crawled about when taken out but » a 
sluggish. After taking out the tree, he covered them up 
again, and left them to finish their winter’s nap. 

We learn from the New-York Standard, that Mr. Les- 
lie, the eminent American painter, is about to relinquish 
his situation as professor of drawing at West Point, and 
that it will be offered to Mr. Wier of New-York. 

Letters received at Quebec, on the 2d ult, mention the 
loss, with all hands on board, of the ship Henry Brougham, 
for Ross, in Ireland, from that place. 

A correspondent of an eastern paper, mentions that a 
young lady, 1 relation of his, recently eloped, with a promis- 
ing young man of twenty-four. The girl was but fourteen 
yearsofage. It is said that the plot was contrived by the 
bride herself, who actually provided a pair of pistols to be 
used in case they were overtaken before the knot was 
tied. The parties were from*******, Connecticut. 

We learn from the Apalachicola Advertiser, that the 
ship American, (formerly a packet between that place and 
New York,) is about to sail for Liverpool with a cargo of 
cotton, and is to be continued hereafter in the direct reg- 
ular trade between the latter place and Apalachicola. 

On Thursday evening week, Booth played Iago in Balti- 
more, and during the two first acts performed as weil as 
ever he did, but in the third he played several peculiar 
and comical tricks, and concluded by going on the stage 
in the last scene, with a cigar in his mouth. 

Mr. Wallack, of the Bowery Theatre, New-York, 
lately received a severe cowskinning from Mr. Lewis, for 
a rude assault on Miss Lewis, his daughter. The bye- 
standers did not interfere—and Mr. Wallack bore the 
punishment with exemplary fortitude and resignation. 





Lately a quarterly mecting was held in Danville, Knox 
county, by the Methodists, at which it is said 110 persons 
were added to the church. At another meeting held at 
Mount Eaton, Wayne county, we also learn, that about 
70 joined this church. 

The Germantown Dutch church was entered and robbed 
on the 27th ult. The villains have not been apprehended. 

A commercial treaty between Prussia and Russia, had 
been attempted, and when all things were thought defin- 
itely settled, the Autocrat receded from the negotiation. 

A Liverpool paper states that the first bag of cotton 
imported into that place was brought in January, 1785, 


|, from the United States of America, by the Diana, which 


brought only one bag. 

The Delaware and Raritan Canal, which completes the 
water communication between New-York and Philadel- 
phia, is in such a state of fowardness, that it is expected 
to be open for navigation on the Ist of May next. 

A fire broke out lately in Syracuse, New-York, by 
which twenty-one buildings, chiefly store-houses of the 
largest class, were destroyed, and a loss incurred of about 
$100,000. 

The South Carolina Court of Appeals have appointed a 
Committee, composed of five among the most distinguished 
of the members of the bar of that State, to draw up a 
report, prescribing the course of study for law students to 
prepare them for admmission to the bar. 








Marrirep.—In Dayton, on Wednesdz7¥ last, by the Rev. Mr. Putnan, Mr. 
8. H. Davius to Miss Mary P. Lot rz, daughter of Gen. Loury, 








MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Dr. Locke will lecture this evening on Electro-magne- 
tism. The public are respectfully invited to attend. 
C. Dare, Sec. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 

Early Times in the West—-Notice of Logan, the Indian chief: Lacon 
Junior, chapter 6: Wasp Waists. Editorial—Correspendents; Letters of 
Junius; the Inquisition; Lorenzo Dow; Institution for the blind; Tran- 
script of news; &c. &c. Poetry—My first hat; Woman’s constancy; ‘The 
Vision. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
Courtship and marriage in Portugal; The play at Venice; The Old Jer- 
sey prison ship; Extraordinary application; Persen and habits ef Milton; 
Music; Sunday in Paris; Turkish declaration of war: Literary fertility; 





hieroglyphic inscription upon the tomb. 
The Duke of Wellington has been chosen chancellor of the 





A tale of mystery; Truth is power. Mr. Curren; Attitudes during sleep; 
&c.&c. General Intelligence.—Cincinnati Literary Society; Winter gar- 
dens in Prussia; Polish refugees; Sheep killed by cats; Squinting; Fruit- 





University of Oxford, in place of Lord Grenville, deceased. 





ful mothers, &c. &c. &c 
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The following circular has been issued by the Cincin- 
natidjerary Society. ‘The propositien merits the appro- 
batiomw@f all friends to Literature, and has been thus made, 
by the Society, at the suggestion of several of our fellow 
citizens. A copy of this circular can be seen and sub- 
scribed at the Editor’s office. —Daily Intelligencer. 


Tue Cincinnati Lirerary Society, has been in 
operation on ail the legitimate objects of the Institution, 
about four years. During this period, it has struggled 
through all the difficulties incident to such associations. 
F’rom a conviction onthe part of its members, that its ad- 
vantages were material, and, from the advice of their} 
friends, they wemggjnduced to make application to the le- 
gislature at its session of 32 and 7°33, for the privilege of 
a charter, which was granted, at the solicitation of our| 
representatives. In this circumstance, the public have| 
un assurance of its perpetuity. As an institution it pos- | 
sesses many facilities, and is only deficient in its library. | 
To remedy this defect, without asking aught of charity | 
from the community, the society hereby propose to make | 
it a public library; devoting the entire proceeds of the 
subscription to its enlargement. Should there be only 
one hundred subscribers at $5 per year in advance, ac-| 
cording to the proposed arrangement, in connection with 
their present collection of books, the library will present | 
claims to the attention of the most fastidious literary epi-| 
cure, and a very few years’ observance of economy in the| 
appropriation of the funds accruing, and of taste in the 
selection of books, will give the Society a library of 
which the city may be proud. Although the Society do 
not Wish to ask aught in charity yet the donations of the| 
liberal will be gratefully recorded to the honor of the ben-| 
efactor. 

In pursuance of the spirit of the foregoing remarks, 
\we present the subsequent subscription paper for the sup- 
port of community, believing that each individual subscri- 
ber will receive an equivalent for his money, in the privi- 
lege of accces to the library composed of their combined 
contributions. 





Barkine Trees.—It often happens that fruit trees,| 
more particularly apples and pear trees, are stripped of | 
their bark during the winter by sheep, rabbits, or mice. | 
When such accidents do happen such trees should not be | 
looked upon as lost, but as soon 2s the sap begins to circu- 


culate freely in the spring, they should be repaired by fit-! 


|| pers, talk politics and drink coffee, 


|b y way of Gibraltar, arrived here yesterday, having 


But the denounment came at last—he went over to Wood- 
stock with his employer, put on woman’s clothes, and was 
married to him as a Miss———. It seems she had been 
engaged to Munson in Connecticut, but her father refusing 
to sanction the match, she ran away and ended the court- 
ship in the above mauner.—Hancock Adv. 

av 

WINTER GARDENS 1N Pruss1a.—At Berlin there are 
four extensive winter gardens, in which the appearance 
of perpetual summer is kept up. They are simply large 
greenhouses, or orangeries, with paved floors, a iofty 
ceiling, and upright windows in front—the air heated by 
stoves, supplied with fuel from without. On the floor are 
placed here and there large orange-trees, myrtles, and 
various New Holland plants in boxes. Round the stem 
of the trees tables are formed, which are used for refresh- 
ments for the guests, and for pamphlets and newspapers. 
There are also clumps of trees and of flowering plants, 
and sometimes pine-apples and fruit-trees. The gardens 
,abound with moveable tables and seats, and there is gen- 
erally music, a writer of poetry, a reader and a lecturer. 
In the evening the whole is illuminated, and on certain 
days of the week the music and illumination are on a gran- 
der scale. Inthe morning part of the day, the gardens 
are chiefly resorted to by old gentlemen, who read the pa- 


In the evening they 
are crowded by ladies and gentlemen. 











Portsu Rervcres.—T wo Austrian frigatesfrom Trieste, 


on board two hundred and thirty-four Polish refugees.— 
Mr. Fitzsimmons Cathoun, of Philadelphia, was the only 
American on board either vessel, and acted, we learn, as 
pilot from Gibraltar. Pilotage across the Atlantic, seems 
to be a new branch of business. We had supposed that 
the only pilots employed to traverse the ocean were found 
in the binnacle or the firmament. 

We doubt not that the Poles will be received with cor- 
dial good feeling; still we fear they have not sought the 
most fortunate place for refuge, and especially, if destitute, 
the present embarrassed condition of our country, is by 
no means flattering to the consummation of their proba- 
ble expectations. ; 

It is but too common for our countrymen, we regret to 
say, whenever there is a movement favorable to liberty 
abroad, to express high exultation and strong sympathy, 
without reflecting upon the consequences that may follow, 
and the utter uselessness of their mere sympathy to those 
who are the subjects of it. ‘They do not stop to reflect 





ting in pieces, on every side, to keep up the circulation, | 
between the top, and the roots. | 
The following directions, will enable those who shall | 
be so unfortunate as to have any of their trees injured by | 
mice, or otherwise, to repair them without incurring any 
great expense. 

Where the bark has been taken from the bottom of a 
tree, as soon as it is discovered, it should immediately be 
covered up to prevent the wood from becoming dry. Dur- 
ing the month of May, uncover the wood, and witha chis- 
el or some other instrument, cut off from the tree, so 
much wood as will leave a flat surface, equal in width to 
the piece to be inserted. Let this extend so far up and 
down as to reach the sound bark, and make the cut square 
in at the ends. Procure a piece of wood fyom a growing 
tree of the same kind whether apple or pear, cut it of a 
suitable length, split off a piece from one side of it, cut 
the ends smooth with a knife being careful not bruise the | 
bark, fit it closely into the place prepared in the side of 
the tree, having the greatest proportion of the sap flow, or) 
line between the bark and wood that can be, come in con- 
tact. Proceed in the same way on different sides of the, 
tree, after which bind the whole part with some bark, or| 





that the results may be pernicious; or that in case of dis- 
aster, as in that of the Poles, they would expect to find 
relief from their loud sympathizing friends, and after tra- 
versing the Atlantic to enjoy it, find to their disappoint- 
ment, that we had more patriotism than pounds sterling 
or prudence. 

The frigates are of 46 guns each. The Poles consisted 
of some gentlemen of distinction in the late Polish army, 
many soldiers, and some artisans, and agriculturists.— 
NM. Y. Com. 





Sueer xitiep ny Cats.—The last Lancaster Exam- 
iner says:—‘Incredible as this may sound, we have good 
authority for saying the deed has actually been perpetrated 
in this county. Several cats, of the common species, 
with their progeny, have for three or fonr years. past made 
an old stone quarry, in Martin township, their abiding 
place, and inthat time, it would seem, have relapsed to 
the wild state, and acquired the ferocious and predatory 
habits natural to theirtribe. A short time ago, some of 
them were seen in pursuit of a full-grown sheep belonging 
to the flock of Mr. Martin Herr, of that vicinity. ‘They 





strings made from flax, and cover the whole with earth, | 
if it does not extend too fur upthetree. If the bark was 
removed too far up, to be convenient for covering with 
earth, take some strips of cotton cloth, dip them in melt- 
ed grafting wax and wind them on in such a manner as to 
make the whole air tight. If well done the pieces will 
unite at both ends, and soon extend so as to cover the 
wound. 


| 





Marriace Exrraorpinary.—In Woodstock, N. B. Mr. 
J. Munson to Mr. Henry Allen. It appears that Munson 
and S.J. Page of Hallowell, originally came from Con- 
necticut, and set up business in Hallowell on a very ex- 
tensive scale; shortly after, Mr. Page went to Connecticut 
and brought back Henry Allen as a clerk in his store. 


soon overtook it, dragged it to the ground, and before the 
person who witnessed the scene could reach the spot, they 
succeeded in so lacerating the poor animal’s throat that it 
bled to death in ashort time. It required considerable 
exertion to drive them off. A dog, subsequently sent 
in pursuit of them, caught one, but would probably have been 
himself worsted inthe conflict that ensued, had not the 
owner come to his rescue, It is said, they also pursued 
a small boy some time ago, and followed him a considera- 
ble distance, as is now supposed with deadly intent. 





Squinrinc.—Squinting may be cured! Place the per- 
son before you who squints. Direct him to close the un- 
distorted eye and look at you with the other. When you 
perceive the axis of the undistorted eye fixed directly on 











Every body was well pleased with Henry Allen, and he 
was offered the highest wages when he left Mr. P’s employ, 
but he would listen to no offers but those of Mr. Munson 
who was about establishing himself in Houlton. 

Here again Henry Allen displayed the same activity; 
exciting the same admiration of the men by his judgment 


be quite young; but the astonishment of the ladies at his 
accomplishments was without bounds, for no woman in the 
country could sew, iron, or manage houshold affairs equal 
to Henry Allen, as he frequently exercised his skill in these 
matters at his boarding house. 





in business, and knowledge of accounts, for he appeared to} 





you, tell him to keep it so, and then open the other eye, 
the distorted eye will turn away from you towards the 
nose, and the sound one will fix its gaz»on you.—This 
simple experiment, however, repeated with patience and 
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Fruitrun Motarrs—The Rusian journal Sez 
Phicheta gives a collection of iastedious of extraordine© 
fecundity in the human speeies, of which the following om 
the most remarkable:—In 1775 Jacob Kirilo, a Russian, 
was the father of 57 children by one wife, all of whorn 
were living. ‘The wife had four children at a birth four 
times, three children at a birth seven times, and twins ten 
times. He married a second wife, who had once three 
children at a birth, and six times was delivered of twins 
Fenot Wassillewitz of Selije, had a first wife who lay ra 
27 times; four times she had four children, seven times three 
and sixteen times twins. It is verified by official documents 
that on the 27thof Feb. 1762, this Wassillewitz had had 
87 chiicren, of whom 53 were then living. 





LocoMOTIVE ENGINES ON COMMON ROADS.—Mr. Bying- 
ton, an ingenious mechanic of Pittsburg, is engaged in 
the construction of locomotive steam engines, on an im- 
proved plan, and intended to be used on common or turn- 
pike roads. The Pittsburg Statesman saye, Mr. B. is 
confident that he has discovered an improvement by which 
a locomotive engine may be made to operate on such 
roads with perfect success. Let us hope that this confi- 
dence on the part of the builder is not premature or j!] 
founded. If experience shall justify it, and he succeed in 
his undertaking, he will prove himself one of thebenefac- 
tors of the age.—Baltimore Patriot. 





The Navy Department of the United States have adopted 
a regular system in furnishing names for vessels of War 
hereafter to be built The ships of the Line, are to bear 
the names of the different States, as the Delaware, Ohio, 
&c. The frigates, of the principal rivers, as the Brandy- 
wine, the Potomac, &c. The sloops of war, of our princi- 
pal cities, as the Falmouth, Concord, &c.; and all the 
schooners of certain species of the piscatory tribe, as the 
Grampus, the Shark, the Porpoise, and the Dorphin. 





Foreicn.—The most interesting item in the Foreign 
intelligence, which we publish to-day, is the news of the 
dangerous «illness of General Lafayette, from which, 
however, he had partially recovered. General Lafayette 
is now in the 78th year of his age.—Balt. Gaz March 31. 


The Bank of Maryland has stopped payment. The 
Cashier has, by direction of its board, informed the public 
that the ‘‘whole of its affairs have been transferred to a 
trustee, for the equal benefit of the creditors,” and that it 
is hoped the institution will be able to satisfy all demands 
against it. 





The Berkshire (N.J.) Advocate states, that a young 
lady of New-York, who wore an ultra fashionable trock 
and pantalettes, being on a visit to her friends in New-Jer- 
sey, Was apprehended and carried before a Dutch mag- 
istrate, ona chargeof wearing man’s apparel! He fined 
her five dollars and costs, for the breeches of the statute 
in that case provided. 





A voluminous memoir of ‘‘Mirabean’.is about to be 
issued at Paris, edited by his adopted son, from original 
documents. The late work of Dumont has only whetted 
the public appetite for authentic anecdotes of the life, 
career and opinions of this remarkable man. 


Greece contains upwards of 800,000 inhabitants; 200,000 
are islanders. The army consists of 8450 men 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
THE INQUISITION.—The regular meetings of this Society are held 
on Friday evening of each week, in the Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Thediscussion of some question of interest takeg place at every meeting. 
The public are respectfully invited to attend. The exercises commence 
at 4 past 7 o'clock. 


CINCINNATI LYCEUM.—A lecture is delivered in the Hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute by some member of this Institution, every. Thurs- 
day evening during the season. Admittance by ticket- Lectures com- 
mence at 7 o'clock. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE.—The lectures of the Mechanics’ Insti- 


tute are free to any person. Regular lecture evenings—Saturdays. Lec- 
tures commence at 7 o'clock. 








NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the cjrculation of the Mirror- 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we five determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. HERVEY 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen- 
enal Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wil; 
teceive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 








THE CINCINN ATBABIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 





perseverance, will at length enable the person squinting, 
little by little, to comply with your directions, and in a 
short time he will be able to direct the axis of both eyes 
at pleasure, and his cure is effected. If it is only a cast 
in the eyes, the good eye should be covered for a fort- 
night. 

| Those of my readers who will remember these direc- 








The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
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tions, will find their advantage ‘n doing so. 
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